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CUERENT NOTES 



THE NOBEL PEACE PRIZE 



With the advent of peace in Europe, consequent upon the deposit of rati- 
fications of the Treaty of Versailles on January 10, 1920, the trustees of the 
Nobel Peace Prize were able to consider in an atmosphere of peace the ser- 
vices rendered to the cause of peace. 

The peace prize was not awarded in 1914, 1915 or 1916. It was felt 
that the award for 1917 might properly be made to the International Red 
Cross of Geneva. This was accordingly done. No further award was made 
until December 10, 1920, when the peace prize for the year 1919 was awarded 
to Woodrow Wilson, then President of the United States, and for 1920 to 
Leon Bourgeois, of Prance. 

The awards to these eminent publicists are not difficult to understand. 
Mr. Wilson had, before the entry of the United States into the World War, 
labored incessantly to bring the war to a close. After the armistice of 
November 11, 1918, he sought to secure a peace which would, in his opinion, 
render less likely, if it could not wholly prevent, the recurrence of future 
wars. 

The case of Mr. Bourgeois, if not stronger, extends over a longer period 
of years. His advocacy of arbitration at the First Hague Peace Conference 
of 1899, was largely responsible for the acceptance of the Pacific Settlement 
Convention of that body. To his championship of peaceful settlement at the 
Second Hague Peace Conference of 1907, is likewise due in large measure 
whatever was accomplished in that line at that gathering, in which Germany 
blocked, as it seemed to many, every approach to peace. Mr. Bourgeois' 
advocacy of the League of Nations was the advocacy in concrete form of an 
intimate association of nations of which he had been the champion for many 
years. 

That the award to each falls within the scope of the Nobel Prize is evident 
from the following extract from the will of Alfred Nobel, which creates, ' ' a 
fifth [prize] to the person who shall have done most or the best work in the 
interest of the brotherhood of peoples, of the abolition or reduction of stand- 
ing armies, as well as of the formation and propagation of peace congresses. ' ' 
It is interesting to note the manner in which each recipient acknowledged 
the prize. Thus, Mr. Wilson said in a letter read by the American Minister 
to Norway : 

In accepting the honor of your award, I am moved by the recognition of my sincere 
and earnest efforts in the cause of peace, but also by the very poignant humility before 
the vastness of the work still called for by this cause. 
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May I not take this occasion to express my respect for the far-sighted wisdom of the 
founder in arranging for a continuing system of awards? If there were but one such 
prize, or if this were to be the last, I could not, of course, accept it, for mankind has 
not yet been rid of the unspeakable horror of war. 

I am convinced that our generation has, despite its wounds, made notable progress, 
but it is the better part of wisdom to consider our work as only begun. It will be a con- 
tinuing labor. In the definite course of the years before us there will be abundant oppor- 
tunity for others to distinguish themselves in the crusade against the hate and fear of 
war. 

There is, indeed, a peculiar fitness in the grouping of the Nobel rewards. The cause of 
peace, and the cause of truth are of one family. Even as those who love science and 
devote their lives to physics or chemistry, even as those who create new and higher 
ideals for mankind in literature, even so with those who love peace, there is no limit set. 
Whatever has been accomplished in the past is petty compared to. the glory of the promise 
of the future.i 

Mr. Bourgeois received the announcement while in attendance upon the 
League of Nations, and was informed by the President of the Assembly of the 
honor conferred upon him. In reply, he said : 

Mr. President and my dear colleagues, the emotion which I feel prevents me from 
replying at length to the touching words of the President. I feel profoundly the unani- 
mity with which the Assembly has associated itself with the President's words, and I will 
only make a very short reply. But it is a reply which comes from the bottom of my 
heart. If I have been greatly honored in being awarded this prize, I wish to attribute 
all the honor to my country for the very high distinction. In choosing me the Nobel Com- 
mittee chose a Frenchman because it wished to point out and distinguish particularly the 
part played by France in putting forward the ideas which are common to all of us — 
France, the soldier of Eight, whose sacrifices have surpassed all other nations. If 
France has thus acted in defending its liberty during the War, it will do the same in 
peace on behalf of justice which is the foundation of all peace. I am glad that the 
news arrived at a time when we were met together here at Geneva, for thus it forms a 
further encouragement to us to continue in our labors and to lay the indestructible foun- 
dation on which the peace and the freedom of humanity depend.2 

"Whether we be advocates or opponents of the League of Nations, it must 
be admitted that President Wilson brought it into being, and whether we 
approve or disapprove the part which Mr. Bourgeois took in framing the 
Covenant and in directing the League of Nations, we must acknowledge that 
for many years, in season and out of season, he stood for the Hague Confer- 
ences and the juridical organization of the society of nations. The good in 
the work of each will survive. The ultimate form which a league, or an 
association, or a society of nations shall assume, the future alone can decide. 

James Brown Scott 

i New York Times, Dec. 11, 1920, p. 11. 

2 Provisional Verbatim Kecord, 19th Plenary Meeting, First Assembly of the League 
of Nations, Geneva, Dee. 11, 1920, pp. 2-3. 



